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accepted, the post of 

Assistant Political 

Superintendent and 
Assistant Commandant of 
the Bhil Corps, Mewar Hilly 
Tracts, Rajputana. 

The Bhils in this out-of- 
the-way part of India had 
been in rebellion during the 
last few months, and this fact 
seemed to hold out the 
promise of excitement—a distinct change 
from regimental routine. The adjutant of 
the Corps was an officer from my own regi- 
ment, and from him and various other 
sources I had gleaned a certain amount of 
information about the conditions likely to 
be met with. 

The job meant living entirely on my 
own for long periods at a time right out in 
‘ the blue,”’ four days’ march from anywhere. 
It would be my task to act as man-bap 
(father and mother) to all the petty rajahs 
in the district, manage estates for minors, 
and, meanwhile, maintain law and order with 
the two companies of the Corps under my 
command. By way of recreation, anything 
from a tiger to a snipe could be shot from 
the veranda—or so the story ran ! 

In due course I reached Kherwara, the 
headquarters of the Corps, where a welcome 


[ 1923 I was offered, and 


whisky-and-soda and a hot bath were waiting ° 


forme. Half an hour later, feeling consider- 
ably refreshed and looking forward to a few 
days’ rest after the long and tiring journey, 
I came out on to the veranda, where Major 
X—— and his wife were sitting. The 
Major's first words abruptly shattered my 
dreams of leisure. 

‘I forgot to tell you not to unpack,’ 
he began; “ I’m afraid ou'll have to be off 
at dawn to-morrow, elp yourself to a 
whisky ! It will take you four days’ stead 
marching to reach Kotra, your new command, 
The man you are relieving has gone on fur- 
lough, and as there has been a bit of trouble 
I want you on the spot as soon as possible, 


Captain RE Dearson Mc 


Illustrated by A. W. SINDALL 


Mir Khan was a particularly daring and elusive dacoit, “wanted” 
for many crimes, and with a price of twenty thousand rupees 
on his head. The Author was told to kill or capture him at all 
costs, and this story describes what happened when he set 


out to “get his man.” 


* There’s another reason: a gentleman 
called Mir Khan, complete with his band of 
dacoits, has arrived in your district. He has 
been terrorizing this side of India for the 
past three years, and there is a reward of 
over twenty thousand rupees for his capture, 
dead or alive. You can use any method you 
like to get him. He is outside the pale of the 
law ; you may exterminate him as you would 
a man-eating tiger or panther—if you can 
catch him, that is ! 

“The police, and the forces specially 
appointed to catch him, have had several 
engagements with this fellow and his band, 
but so far Mir Khan has scored a handsome 
victory on each occasion, He himself is a 
gentleman turned dacoit—he believes he 
suffered an injustice when he was deprived 
of his land in a lawsuit, 

“ Recently the district in which he has 
been accustomed to operate became too hot 
to hold him, which explains why he has gone 
into hiding in these hills. I must warn you 
that these dacoits are a slippery and dan- 
gerous crowd. Last year one of the band was 
caught, convicted, and was awaiting execu- 
tion in jail, He overpowered the sentry, 
seized his rifle, shot another sentry at the 
end of the corridor, killed the guard at the 
gate, and escaped to rejoin the band ! 

‘Oh, there’s just one more point, and 
it’s important, You will be entirely on your 
own; all decisions are your own responsi- 
bility. The ay means of communication in 
these parts is by dak-runner (postman), so 
there is never time to refer urgent matters 
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to me, Whatever plans you decide on, I 
must back them up without asking ques- 
tions, so do your best to avoid making 
mistakes. And now let's eat, I'll tell you a 
bit more after dinner, when I show you the 
map.” 

Four days later | found myself in Kotra, 
surrounded on all sides by mountainous 
country covered with almost impenetrable 
jungle, The journey had been full of interest 
to me, for my mind was full of schemes for 
killing or capturing the elusive Mir Khan. 

It was an ideal region for an outlaw’s 
hiding-place ; such road as there was per- 
force followed the nu//lahs between the ranges 
of hills; and to get from a point A to a 
point B—perhaps only two miles apart as 
the crow flies—often meant following a 
nullah or stream for several miles so as to 
avoid the intervening range of hills. 

The tracts covered about a thousand 
square miles; and it struck me very forcibly 
that looking for a band of dacoits in such a 
large area of impassable country was ex- 
tremely like hunting for the proverbial 
needle, On the other hand, I quite realized 
how valuable its very inaccessibility might 

rove to be, for it meant that my quarry, 
ike myself, must follow certain defined 
routes, and I saw the possibility of the fact 
turning in my favour. 

About three weeks later spies brought 
me news that strangers were living at 
Kampa, a small village about twenty miles 
to the north, The newcomers had been there 
over a week, | was told ; more my informants 
refused to say. 

Mr, A——, O.C. Special Force; Mr, 
B , of the Baroda Police ; and Mr. C : 
a member of the Indian C.I.D., had arrived 
at Kotra the day before, and as a result of 
collating our information we decided that 
the mysterious strangers at Kampa must be 
our missing friends the dacoits, and I per- 
suaded the others to fall in with my sugges- 
tions for bagging the quarry. 

My idea was to converge on Kampa with 
my own men two nights later; the other 
forces were to form a cordon to the north 
and north-west to prevent the dacoits getting 
back to their own country if I missed them, 
Accordingly, Mr. A. and Mr. B set 
off post-haste to carry out their part of the 
campaign, and for the next few days I was 
very busy making enlarged maps of the 
country in which | expected to operate, 

“ Zero hour" for my attack was to be 
dawn on the third morning, and I deter- 
mined to keep my plans strictly to myself 
till the evening of the preceding day, so as 
to make sure there would be no visible signs 
of preparation for spies to note. I hoped, by 
this precaution, that Mir Khan's intatligensis 
system—which was a remarkably efficient 
one-—might be hoodwinked, 

At ten o'clock I took the plunge, and 
gave the order for the men to turn out ready 
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for a week's operations. The two companies 
of Bhils under my command were mostly 
recruited from the local inhabitants, and only 
a short time before they had been running 
naked untamed savages, armed only with 
bows and arrows. Originally they had been 
taught to use single-shot rifles of antiquated 
design, but had been issued with the modern 
‘303 Lee-Entield magazine rifle for the first 
time are before I arrived, 

‘he amount of training in the use of 
this weapon which they had been able to 
assimilate was almost negligible. They knew 
how to load and re-load, and had a general 
idea that the bullet went in the direction in 
which the muzzle was pointing, but that was 
about all, Nevertheless, they were splendid 
troops, and would carry out orders to the 
utmost of their intelligence and endurance. 

Everything went smoothly ; ammuni- 
tion was served out, and the men were told 
to make whatever arrangements they could 
for their week's rations, This meant possible 
hardship for them, | knew, but | had to 
harden my heart against considering any- 
one’s feelings for the next two days. At 
midnight, in total darkness, we began to 
march toward our great adventure, 

I prefer to pass over the next few hours 
as quickly as possible, merely stating that 
when the cordon closed round Kampa, Mir 
Khan and his merry men proved to have 
vanished ! Once more his intelligence system 
had stood him in good stead! I must just 
have missed meeting him face to face as he 
was making his “ get-away '’—a decidedly 
galling thought ! : 

To add to my annoyance, the natives 
of this region—a particularly rebellious lot— 
had had their war-drums going since dawn. 
By midday, as I sat in the broken-down dak- 
bungalow, they had assembled in _ their 
hundreds on the little hills round about, 
They were within easy bow-shot, and looked 
quite ready for serious mischief. The possi- 
bility of a large jagged arrow-head taking 
me in the bread-basket loomed large in my 
imagination, 

Just after tiffin a crisis occurred ; a depu- 
tation arrived to inform me that unless I 


removed myself in double-quick time they 


roposed to annihilate the whole force. 
his was a poser! I realized that, were they 
to attack, some of my men would certainly 
be hit, and possibly myself as well, and 
though the thought of such a contingency 
caused me grave concern, it was nothing 
compared with my anxiety on the rebels’ 
account | 
Though at first glance they seemed to 
deserve chastisement, yet I knew that at 
heart they were only good-natured children, 
led away by revolutionary agitators, and 
they were just as ignorant of what would 
happen if they set a hundred modern rifles 
going against them as were the innocents 
who had the use of them ! 
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There was only one thing to do, I sent 
back word that I was unable to join them 
in a fight that afternoon, as I was very tired 
after my forced march the night before; I 
must have an afternoon nap before discussing 
plans for a battle. To show that I meant 
what [ said, | lay down, apparently quite 
unconcerned, in the shade of a necm tree, 
where all could see me, and closed my eyes 
in deep and peaceful slumber, 

It is a remarkable fact that the prestige 
of the Sahib-log was sufficiently great with 
these children of Nature to cause their 
martial ardour to evaporate at once, and to 
permit me the white man’s long-established 
privilege of doing no work after lunch ! 

At tea-time,a mixed force of mercenaries 
under the command ot a Mr, Y—-— appeared 
on the scene. I had just outlined to him what 

ied had occurred when my head clerk, who was 
also my interpreter, brought forward a 
nondescript ragamuffin who gave us the 
first real information we had received about 
Mir Khan and Co, since their flight, 

It appeared that this man—Boona, the 
village idiot of a small hamlet twenty-two 
miles east of Kampa-—had met the 
gang face to face, According to 
him, they had first of all decided to 
shoot him to prevent him speaking ; 
then they had made arrangements 
to hang him on the nearest tree ; and 
finally, for no reason he knew of, 
had spared his life and let him go. 
He had at once fled back to his 
lord and master, the manager of 
Jura, who had forwarded his hench- 
man post-haste to me with the 
news. Boona had last seen the gang, 
at eleven o'clock that morning, 
going toward ‘Tooman, a place about 
thirty-eight miles from Kampa, 

The news spread like wildfire 
round the camp, and by the time 
I had prepared a plan the whole 
force had packed up and was ready 


“Look, Sahib,” he 
cried, “ Mir Khan 


sat there.” 
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for my orders. The letter I sent to 
Major X——— will explain what | had in 
my mind to do. 
Kampa, 
July 2oth. 
Time: 18-30 hrs. 
Dear MAJOR, 

Jura's orderly has iust come in saying 
that he ran into Mir Khan’s gang at Kedhe 
at eleven o'clock this 
morning. They were 
heading for Tooman. 
I believe they intend 
breaking back to the 
west through the 
Manpur Valley, I am 
throwing most of m 
force as a cordon all 
along this route as far 
as Manpur. 

Will you, please, 
try to join up with it 
there to prevent him 
crossing back ? A mixed 
force under Mr. Y——- 
has joined - with me 
under my orders. I am 
marching at once, as I 
believe every minute is 
ofimportance, I intend 
to get on to Mir Khan's 
tail and follow him to 
Cape Comorin if neces- 
sary ! I will not return 
till one of us is beaten, 

Yours sincerely, 
PEARSON. 

As an excuse for 
this boastful letter | 
would point out that 
I was only twenty- ' 
four at the time, and 
it was my way of 
indicating that I wanted an excuse, if the 
opportunity came my way, to have a really 
good chase round the country. 

Five minutes later, at dusk, we were on 
the march. 

The first twenty-two miles to Jura were 
as dull and tiring as they could possibly be. 
I copied the Foreign Legion’s method of 
marching, travelling as fast as possible while 
on the go, with five minutes’ halt for a 
cigarette every hour, The heat and dust 
were indescribable; a drink of cool well- 
water at Jura tasted like nectar. 

Boona had a great reputation as a 
tracker, and we hoped, before it became light, 
that we should reach the path where he had 
seen the dacoits, have a short rest, and then 
race after them and bring them to book 
before our strength gave out. The whole 
plan, depending as it did on one supreme 
effort, win or lose, proved a merciless task- 
master. Before we reached our destination 
everyone except myself was practically 
‘done "’; in my case I believe a bright fire 
of enthusiasm as leader temporarily kept 
physical exhaustion at bay, 








Re _ as | 


Mir Khan. 
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When we arrived at our first objective 
Boona examined the indications as soon as 
it was light enough to see them. He then 
set off toward Tooman, followed by myself 
and the men, with Mr, Y in rear to 
keep the stragglers going. We had not been 
marching for more than a minute when 
Mr, Y came along with two old, grey- 
bearded men of his command, He asked 
me to call a _ halt, 
saying he thought 
they had something 
of importance to 
tell me. 

These men, it 
appeared, were mem- 
bers of the Makhrani 
tribe of the Sceind 
desert, as noted as 
any natives in the 
world for their abili- 
ties as trackers; this 
couple had been 
employed as such for 
many years, Their 
boast was they were 
able to say, after one 
walk round their 
village, if a strange 
man or beast had 
entered or left; and 
they could recog- 
nize the pug of any 
camel they had ever 
seen before. This 
struck me as being 
a fairly tall order, but 
assured me 
their claim was not 
at alla fantastic one 
if they really were 
trackers from that part of the country. 

The two old gentlemen apologized for 
having interrupted our expedition, but said 
they were unable to remain silent when . 
Boona—obviously the son of an ass and a 
hyena—was leading our force in the opposite 
direction to that taken by the dacoits! If 
I would honour them by waiting a moment 
or two, and come back with them, they 
would peeve to me they were right, and that 
he of the addled brain was wrong. 

Thereupon Y and myself went back 
with them perhaps two hundred yards 
beyond our starting-point, Then the elder 
man touched my arm and pointed to a small, 
round rock and the ashes of a fire some 
fifteen yards from the track, 

“ Look, Sahib!" he cried. ‘‘ Mir Khan 
sat there; Chakker Khan there; Ismail sat 
over there—and his particular friend, Bana, 
was beside him.” 

I could only gape with astonishment. 
Even to me, that camp-fire certainly sug- 
gested the gang had been there, but to hear 
the whole scene reconstructed, on the spur 
of the moment, as though the men named 
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were actually sitting before our eyes, left me 
dumbfounded, 

“ It’s quite simple, Sahib,”’ explained 
the old man. ‘‘ You have spent years of 
your life reading books, and as you skim 
over the pages the printing at once conveys 
a picture to your mind, without any effort 
on your part. So it is with me: the signs of 
tracking are just as easily read, and it must 
be a difficult sentence if I am unable to 
understand it.”’ 

His weather-beaten face creased into a 
sly smile. 

“Come closer and I’ll show you,”’ he 
continued. ‘‘ We already know by report 
the names of the members of the gang. I 
know the customs of my own kind; there- 
fore I know that Mir Khan’s lieutenant sat 
on his leader’s left hand. Dard Khan was 
coi there,”’ 

e pointed to a spot on the ground 
opposite where he claimed Mir Khan had 
been sitting. 

“ Look!’’ he continued. ‘ Here is the 
mark made by his old German service rifle ; 
no other would leave that particular impres- 
sion. You will observe that he laid it down 
on his /eft side, and I happen to know Dard 
Khan is left-handed! Am I not right, 
Sahib ?” 

When such details were pointed out to 
me and explained they seemed simple enough. 
The whole business appeared so much like 
second-nature to Feroze Shah and _ his 
brother, the two trackers, that there re- 
mained not the least doubt in my mind that 
I couldn’t do better than depose the errin 
Boona and substitute Feroze Shah an 
partner as our guides, 

“This we can promise you, Sahib,”’ he 
told me, when I gave him the job. “ If there 
is a track left to follow, we will confront you 
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with the band, Till my dying day I shall 
be able to recognize their camel's pug when- 
ever I see it, and to follow it through a 
thousand others, even over rocks, through 
mud or sand, or still water.’’ . 

Before we were finished with the affair 
the old man’s uncanny ability was its own 
testimony. 

This interlude, of course, took up a con- 
siderable amount of time, but it was more 
than worth it, for it saved us from making 
a fatal mistake, and also gave the men a 
much-needed rest. 

When we had marched for another hour 
or so it seemed definitely established that the 
dacoits were heading over a range of hills 
toward Kundal, a little village at the con- 
fluence of several main valleys which would 
allow them egress in any direction they chose 
to take. It now became purely a question 
of matching our endurance against theirs, 
and forcing our weary bodies along suffi- 
ciently fast to overtake them and surprise 
them in their camp, 

Whether Mir Khan suspected I was 
after him it was impossible even to guess. I 
reasoned that, if he knew, he would by this 
time be over the hills and far away ! I hoped, 
however, that we had moved as fast as any 
informer; and if they imagined themselves 
unpursued the gang would certainly rest 
somewhere not much farther on, 

By this time we had covered well over 
forty miles, in really hot weather, forcing 
the pace to the limit of our endurance, The 
agony of each step as I goaded myself up and 
over the last range of hills before we reached 
Kundal was awful, We reached our objective 
by three p.m, and, sure enough, picked up 
information that the gang had been there 
that morning! They had inquired the way 
to Udaipur, and had set off in that direction, 
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Three members of Mir Khan’s gang. 
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“I felt very lonely out there in front, advancing toward desperate armed men 


but it was thought that this was only a blind 
as to their real intentions, and that they 
were actually lying-up beside a waterhole 
about two miles away. 

To avoid scaring the dacoits pre- 
maturely, I decided not to rush matters, for 
[ argued that if they weve resting they must 
be unaware of our presence, and would pro- 
bably remain quiescent until nightfall, | 
therefore selected two reliable goatherds 
from the village and sent them out to ascer- 
tain for me the exact position of the fugitives. 
In the meantime, I took off my boots and 
got a villager to massage my swollen feet. 
The men, with the exception of a sentry, 
threw themselves down in whatever shade 
they could find, and slept just as they were. 

Perhaps half an hour later | noticed 
a man running toward me. There was no 
need for him to tell me his news ; his whole 
being radiated “I have found Mir Khan ! ” 
The sentry, at any rate, took it for granted, 
and began kicking the sleepers awake, 


Within thirty seconds thereafter they had 
fallen in, numbered off, and formed fours. 
After forty-five gruelling miles in an Indian 
hot-weather that quick assembly was worthy 
of the finest troops in the world ! 

The great moment was upon us! We 
had accomplished the seemingly impossible, 
and—provided we made no foolish blunders 

the will-o’-the-wisp Mir Khan and_ his 
gang of murderers appeared to be at our 
mercy, My scout told me they were lying 
concealed in heavy jungle in the bed of a 


broad, flat nwdlah which ran eastwards from 
Kundal, Its southern flank was guarded by 


a precipitous, wooded ridge; its bed was 
covered with loose stones and dense scrub, 
While we were waiting I had discussed the 
features of the country with Mr. Y———, so 
that no lengthy explanation of my orders 
was necessary.* 


* I should like to express my grateful thanks to all the 
officers concerned in this little affair; without their help I 
should not bave been successful.—Tne AuTHOR. 


THE 
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whom I[ could not see. 


“T am extending my crowd to five 
paces interval across the nudlah,’’ I told him. 
‘T shall be on the right flank, against the 
hill, I want you to extend in Indian file from 
my left flank, and try to throw a line to the 
foot of the hill behind the gang, so as to trap 
them in a triangle against the face of the 
ridge. Once we have extended I shall have 
no further control in this dense scrub except 
to sound the fire or cease-fire. 

‘Each man will have to use his own 
brain and rifle to the best of his ability, and 
everybody has my permission to open fire 
on his own initiative should it seem abso- 
lutely necessary. I am going to comb down 
the nullah till we flush the quarry. Make 
the men take off their shoes; silence is 
imperative. Best of luck! ”’ 

A few moments later I found myself 
skirting the base of the ridge, followed by 
the line, about twenty yards behind. The 
men were now barefoot; and it struck me 
how silently a large force can move if it 
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Each bush and tree seemed to hold a lurking enemy.” 


really wants to. It would be hard to describe 
my feelings accurately, Suffice it to say that 
[ felt very lonely out there in front, ad- 
vancing toward desperate armed men whom 
[ could not see, Every moment I expected 
to hear a shot and to feel an expanding bullet 
in my stomach, Each bush and tree seemed 
to hold a lurking enemy intent upon my 
sudden death, 

Keyed up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, [ was just about to slip round a heavy 
screen of leaves hanging from a tree of the 
weeping variety when I suddenly heard 
something move behind the curtain of foliage. 
Instinctively I jumped aside, plunged 
through the leaves, with my rifle ready, and 
glimpsed a dacoit in the very act of raising 
his gun to shoot me ! 

Fortunately for me, I am pretty quick 
on the trigger, and | beat him by getting in 
my shot first; then, without thinking, I 
leapt back and threw myself flat on the 
ground, Well it was that I did so, for with 
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that the entire line of men behind me opened 
fire, the leaves and branches all round, and 
just above my head, being mown down by 
their bullets. My bugler lay beside me— 
kept down, like myself, by the intense 
barrage put up by the men twenty yards 
in rear. How we remained unhit can only 
be explained by the magic word Kismet. 

Maanwhtls Mir Khan—hit by the first 
volley—lay wounded only about fifteen 
yards away. He realized that all was up 
with him, and presently called to me to stop 
the firing; he would surrender quietly, he 
said, I gave the order at once, and the 
bugler, with his face and instrument as 
close to Mother Earth as he could get them, 
blew his call for dear life. Even in such trying 
circumstances I could not help noticing his 
goggling eyes and distended cheeks. 

Directly I had regained control in my 
immediate vicinity I began to investigate the 
position. Little fight was left in the remnants 
of Mir Khan's gang, and it only remained to 
collect the dead and wounded. We found 
Mir Khan himself sitting up, with a double- 
barrelled 500 Express rifle across his knees, 
He candidly admitted that the temptation 
to use his last two rounds on someone before 
being killed himself had very nearly over- 
come him. Fortunately for our party, his 
gentlemanly instincts prevailed, and he sur- 
rendered quietly, according to promise, 

Just then another shot rang out, and 
the stragglers at either end of the line, 
believing a fresh battle had started, once 
more opened fire. With bullets whistling 
through the jungle past their heads, a 
friendly fight was in progress between 
our own men before I knew what had hap- 

ened, and I rushed along the line endeavour- 
ing to discover the cause of the trouble. 

I ascertained that an N.C.O., while un- 
loading, had loosed off a round by accident, 
afterwards completely losing his head. When 
I found him he was sitting in a bush, with his 
eyes closed, praying aloud to some obscure 
divinity and meanwhile firing his rifle heaven- 
wards as fast as he could pull the trigger and 
reload! Luckily, there was only one casualty 
—a sepoy slightly wounded in the head, 

When the final tally was made, only two 
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of the dacoits, who had been out foraging for 
rovisions when we attacked, were found to 
e missing; all the rest were accounted for, 
With my main object accomplished, I more 
or less collapsed, and had to admit myself 
incapable of pursuing the two absentees, 

A voluntcer-party set off in charge of a 
havilday, returning at nightfall with the wel- 
come news that they had exchanged shots 
with the fugitives, and had wounded one of 
them; it was merely a matter of the trackers 
picking up their trails in the morning. It 
transpired that, to avoid being followed, the 
two rascals had gone barefoot over the 
rockiest ground they could find, and later 
a huge herd of buffe on had’ trampled over 


their trail. 

Despite this, Feroze Shah and_ his 
brother never slackened from a _ quick 
walking-pace till they finally brought us 
face to face with the wounded man, who 
quietly surrendered. It was particularly 
satisfying to me to find that he was one 
Bana, alias Moti Singh, a condemned mur- 
derer who had escaped from jail, 

Ismail, the other fugitive, had sufficient 
start to allow him to keep his freedom for 
a few days longer, but presently, like his” 
ees in crime, he was caught and 
lined up in front of the prison camera. 

As for Mir Khan, I formed a high 
opinion of him, He was sportsman enough 
to congratulate me on our success, and | 
had many interesting conversations with 
him as he lay wounded on the stretcher. He 
always had a bright smile for me, and would 
share a pot of tea and accept biscuits as 
though we were good friends. I have yet to 
meet another dacoit so free from malice, 

When the affair was over I had only 
two regrets—(1) that I had not killed Mir 
KKhan outright during the fight, and so saved 
him from the scaffold, and (2) that regula- 
tions did not permit me to share in the very 
handsome prize-money. This worked out, 
for some of the men who were with me, at 
about two rupees a mile, and | have never 
grudged it to them. My joking suggestion 
that it would come in useful to re-sole the 
footwear they wore out on the forced march 
was regarded by my hearers as a pearl of wit. 





One of the two dacoits who escaped. The following day he was wounded and captured. 


